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ood, PUBLISHED WEEKLY. handsome in design, but was proof against any| porcelain ever manufactured in England was made 
= Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | Change of temperature, however great or sudden; |at Bow, and simultaneously at Chelsea, near Lon- 
for Subscriptions and Payments received by it was not glazed with the salt glaze, which expe-|don: the body of the ware was composed of a 
agt., JOHN RICHARDSON, — re — " be a defective, but | mixture of sand from Alum Bay, of clay, and 
pong at xg. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, ae a. glaze, the we of w hich is said to have | pow dered Sint glass; it was coated with a leaden 
i st introduced by Enoch Booth, of Tunstall, | glaze. This kind of ware, which was. first made 
mn See much improved by William Littler, of Brownhills, | about 1744 or 1745, was much prized and 
Aodk ee a: | but brought to its greatest perfection by Wedg-|sought after. In 1748, we find the manufacture 
if paid fa pete A aprile: gape lee onaroege | wood himself. removed to Derby, and flourishing under the 
part of the United States, for three months, if paid in We need not dwell upon the progress of the | management of a Mr. Duesbury, an artist of marked 
advance, six and a-half cents. art of pottery from the time of Wedgwood down jtalent. In 1751, Dr. Wale established a manu- 
nates we iit |to the present day. In point of fact, it is ques-| factory at Worcester, which still exists: to this 
i From the Leisure Hour, |0@able whether any improvements of very great | gentleman is attributed the invention of printing 
ester, A Glance at the Rise and Progress of the Potter's | eePortance in the composition of the material from | upon the ware by transferring printed patterns 
m t0 hot ta: Bottadn which the common ware is made have taken place| upon the bis-uit, a process which we shall have 
rnoon _ , since his time. Various new applications of the| occasion to describe in a future paper. In the 
1e 7th (Concluded from page 50.) | potter’s art to building, domestic, and commercial |same year, Messrs. Littler, Yates, and Baddeley 
a But we are anticipating. Upon the introduc-| purposes have doubtless arisen, and are continu-|made experiments in the same manufacture in 
Rich. tion of flint in combination with the clays a marked ally arising ; and some of these we may have ocea- Staffordshire, but at first without success, at least 
f past and rapid improvement began to be manifest in}sion to notice. Great improvements have taken/in a commercial sense, Mr. Littler being ruined 
of the the productions of the English potters. A num-| place, too, in matters of general design and orna-| by the speculation; and it was not till fourteen 
d and ber of spirited individuals, having capital at com-| mentation, much to the advantage, it cannot be|years after that Messrs. Baddeley and Fletcher 
with mand, now engaged in the trade, and extended its| doubted, of the popular taste, which unhappily in | succeeded in the manufacture at Shelton. By this 
7 a | operations. In addition to the commoner articles | this country has to be led, and rarely leads, to the |time Wedgwood, having settled the question of 
o pro» | in use for commercial and domestic purposes, they | appreciation of elegance. But the great and no-| the superiority of the English in the produce of 
hia to | began to manufacture handsome tea-services and | ticeable fact in connexion with the pottery trade |common wares, was experimenting in the higher 
which dinner equipages: they no longer carried on these / is its enormous increase and extension, which have | branches of the art, and pursuing those practical 
ll per operations in hovels and sheds, but erected sub-| enabled a district, which little more than a kun-|researches which led eventually to his splendid 
sh stantial manufactories of brick, roofed in with| dred years ago barely maintained five thousand | reproductions of antique vases, and the invention 
tiles; they travelled abroad to collect information, | inhabitants, to find employment and the means of of the exquisite jasper wares. In 1768, Mr. Cook- 
No. 84 and imported moulds and models from France, | comfort for a population exceeding, it is now sup- worthy, a chemist of Plymouth, took out a patent 
pils left which they turned to good account at home. Many| posed, a hundred thousand. But before proceed-| for the manufacture of porcelain by a process more 
—— + realized competent fortunes by their industry ;|ing to quote a few statistics which will throw a/ facile in operation and more certain in result than 
an and not a few failed altogether in their experi-| little light on this remarkable social phenomenon, |any which had been hitherto practised. It was 
ould be ments and speculations, and finally abandoned the| we must turn our attention briefly to the subject | mainly through the introduction of Cookworthy’s 
ced and pursuit. Meanwhile the art continued to progress,|of porcelain, which as yet we have forborne to| process that the making of porcelain was at length 
will not and considerable quantities of the productions of| mention. completely established in Staffordshire. Since the 
ooo Staffordshire began to find their way into the} The origin of the mavufacture of porcelain has| year 1772 it has been practised with more or less 
eda foreign markets, notwithstanding the increased | been satisfactorily traced to the Chinese, who have | success by most of the potters of the district: 
chool to amount required for home consumption. Unhap-| excelled in the art for we know not how many | though it is said that the first firm who turned 
morning pily, as the potters increased in prosperity they| centuries. We need not here recapitulate either the porcelain to good account were the Messrs. 
nger to relaxed in care, and competing furiously with each | the facts which are known, or the fables which are | Hollins and Co., of Shelton; they having obtained 
6 cent. other in cheapness of productiou, inundated the| circulated, relative to their modes of manufacture. | by purchase an interest in the patent of Cookworthy. 
poten markets, about the middle of last century, with|It imports us little to know whether they bury | In 1800, Josiah Spode, of Stoke, produced a por- 
such vast quantities of inferior goods as almost to their materials in the ground for a hundred years|celain superior to any before known in England, 
ruin their character, not only with foreigners, but) before they use them; and whether, in the combi-|and very nearly approaching in excellence to that 
also with consumers at home. The French natu-| nation of their pe-tun-tse and kao-lin, which stand | made at Sévres. He is said first to have intro- 
the close rally took advantage of such a state of things, and|in the stead of our flint and clays, they make use |duced the mixture of caleined and ground bones 
ool” for having succeeded in the manufacture of a white| of hoa-che or not. We must leave these interest-|with the paste. He realized a large fortune by 
aah af ware much more elegant in form and better glazed | ing questions to philosophers who have the means | the business, and retired to a noble mansion which 
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than our own, shipped it in large quantities to 
this country, where for a time it completely super- 
seded the productions of Staffordshire, which at! 
that period few persons of taste would admit to) 
their tables. This luckless position of the English 
potters, which seemed to threaten the overthrow | 
and final ruin of their trade, did not, however, | 
endure for many years. As we have mentioned | 
in a previous article, Josiah Wedgwood in 1763 
produced his celebrated ‘ queen’s ware,’ which} 
at once retrieved the character of the English| 
manufactures, and in due 


|mixed earths are infusible by any heat to which 


of investigation at command, and uulimited space | he built at Penkhull in the neighbourhood of Stoke. 
for the report of their conclusions on the subject. | His manufactory is now the property of Alderman 
Father d’Entrewlles may rest in his grave, for us, | Copeland. 

and the porcelain tower of Nankin must have its} When porcelain is coloured by the mixture of 
praises sung by some other historian. It is enough | metallic ingredients, as in the jasper ware of Wedg- 


‘for us that certain discoveries in the science of| wood, it is called stone-ware ; when it is free from 


practical chemistry, which were made about the|colouring matter and is transparent, it is called 
year 1700, established the simple facts that un-|china. Of china there are two sorts—the hard 
and the tender. ‘The bard china is that of the east 
we can subject them, but that aluminous earths in|and of Saxony; its glaze is of earthy materials, 
combination with silex, when exposed to the ac-|and in the process of glazing it is submitted to a 


—— course of time restored tion of a fierce fire, become chemically united ; and | heat of such intensity as to vitrify the entire mass; 
th month, the lost trade and gave it a greater impetus than 
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ever. In the introduction of his new ware, Wedg- | 
wood adopted the surest means of improving his| 
trade and enriching himself: he manufactured his 
goods in the best possible manner, and he sold| 


them cheap. The queen’s ware was not only 


that when alkaline earths in certain proportions | thus the glaze does not form a coating to the ware, 
are added, the result is a dense vitrified substance | but is in a manner incorporated with it, and the 
sufficiently resembling the porcelain of China, and | surface appears like a stone polished by a lapidary. 
adapted to the same uses. It is on this principle | This process is one of much hazard, as it. is at- 
that the manufactures at Dresden in Saxony and | tended with the danger of melting the goods in the 


at Sévres near Paris were founded. The first |act of vitrification. The tender china is that which 
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; Fors The Friend.” | is a day when we ought to be vigilantly on our 
SUPERFLUITIES. | guard, for I believe the enemy is on the alert in 
it is glazed! The kingdom of God standing “not in word, these trying times to captivate all he can, and if 
with a mixture harder than that used for earthen-|but in power,’ it becomes us poor dependent) the “superficial religion’ which he would intro- 
ware, but in a fire not sufficiently intense to en-| creatures to be in earnest, in the first place, to lay| duce prevails, or wherever it prevails, (let people 
danger the integrity of the goods. Many of the| hold, through the assistance of the Holy Spirit, of| profess what they may,) “it introduces the spirit 
foreign manufacturers are now imitating the cau-|the hope which is set before us; “which hope|and maxims of the world:” but the Lord will 
tion of the English, and making soft or tender|we have as an anchor to the soul, both sure and|have a tried people to show forth his praise,” 
instead of hard china. steadfast, and which entereth into that within the|‘ and He can work by many or by few.” 

Among the later improvements in connexion |veil ; whither the forerunner is for us entered,| Such as are willing to deny themselves, take up 
with this department of the plastic arts is the|even Jesus, made an high priest for ever after the| the cross, and follow Him, cannot wilfully run 
combination of the beautiful material which forms | And seeing he was given | into superfluities of any kind, nor enter into the 


is mostly made in England; its glaze is less hard, 
and may be scratched with a steel point, to which 
the hard china would be impervious : 


jorder of Melchisedee.”’ 
the substance of the porcelain statuary, of which |not only “as a propitiation for our sins,” but as| amusements of the present day, (however refined, ) 
numberless exquisite specimens may be seen in the |‘*an ensample, also, that we should follow his| which lead away from the fold of rest and peace, 
shop-windows of dealers in works of art in the|steps,” it behoves us to deny ourselves, take up|and from the footsteps of the flock of Christ’s 
metropolis, and in the collcctions of the curious. |the cross daily, “ looking unto Him, who, for the| companions. When their minds are brought down 
The Duchess of Sutherland, it is said, was the|joy which was set before Him, endured the cross,|and humbled, by the power of the Spirit, into a 
first to perceive the adaptation of this material to | despised the shame, and is now set down on the| sense of their own unworthiness, they do not want 





the purposes of statuary, and to encourage its use. 


right hand of the Father in his kingdom.” 


She directed the attention of Gibson to it, whode-| The faith which He gives is not a dead faith, 
clared it the next best thing to marble, and had a| but it enables to rely on him, and works in us to 
reduced copy of his Narcissus made of it at Cope-|the purifying of the heart: even to the over-| 
Jand’s manufactory. It is a matter of doubt or of| coming of the “lust of the flesh, the lust of the| 
dispute as to whom the invention of this exquisite |eye, and the pride of life, which are not of the! 
material is due: it is largely used by most if not) Father, but of the world.” 
all of the principal potters in Staffordshire; but|ence to the Holy Spirit, that we are to be led into| 
it is evident that it 1s not, and need not be, pre-|all truth, and to know by this faith, working in 
pared after any very rigid formula, inasmuch as it | us, all our steps to be “ ordered of the Lord.” 
differs essentially in transparency, in texture, and| And hereby know we that we are in him, “ for 
in colour, in various establishments. |the Spirit beareth witness with our spirit, that we 
Having thus taken a hasty glance at the rise |are the children of God.” It is only through the 
and progress of the pottery trade, we shall con-|Spirit that any of our works are well pleasing to 


clude this paper by quoting a little statistical in-| him. 





admirable article on the subject, which appeared | brought forth; neither will He own such things 
in the “ Times” in the autumn of 1851, and which |as are contrary to what would be produced by 
may serve to acquaint the reader with the manu-|submission to His will, who would lead all men 
facturing status of the potteries in our days. |into the knowledge of Himself, and of the truth 
The following is a statement of the probable an-|as it is in Him. There is much profession of the 
nual consumption of articles in the Staffordshire | truth; but we are called unto the “truth as it is 
Potteries :— jin Jesus.” We are taught that the path that 
leads to the kingdom, “is straight and narrow,” 
that it is a way of self-denial, and of humility, and 
of self-renunciation in all things. But some, it 
would seem, in the present day, would fain believe, 
that it is a way of more liberty than formerly, in 
The population in 1851 was reckoned at 90,000;| which we are not bound to come so strictly to 
but from the rapid increase by immigration it is|the state of giving up all things that His contro- 
supposed now to exceed 100,000. ( 

The coals consumed annually in manufactures! like the good things of the enemy,) may be re- 
amount to no less than 468,000 tons, some of the | tained, especially if they make “an offering unto 


Per Ann. 
45,000 tons. 
14,000 “« 
24,000 * 
16,000 “ 


Ball clay, from Devon and Dorset 
China clay (Cornish) 

Cornish stone and flint . 
Straw (for packing) ° ; 





It is through obedi-| Him who gave it. 


versy is with; but that some, (of what may seem | 


any drawings, paintings, or likenesses of them- 
selves, either to please themselves or others; nor 
do they desire any superfluity or ornament to set 
off the poor tenament of clay, which will be con- 
signed to dust from whence it came, when the 
spirit, that has inhabited it, has passed away to 
O! what excess the vanity of 
the world hasrun into. Men must now be honoured, 
instead of abased ; a likeness of great man, (whose 


| flesh is soon to be the prey of worms, and return 


to earth as it was,) must go down to generations 
following, his own eye while living, peradventure 
being dazzled with the figure. The art to pencil 
and portray must now be taught, so important is 


We are not to expect to be saved in our| the purpose now supposed to be. 
formation, for which we are chiefly indebted to an |sins without having the legitimate fruits of faith | 


But the testimony formerly was, ‘“T abhor the 
excellency of Jacob, and ‘hate his palaces;” and I 
| believe the time is hastening when we are to be 
brought back (all who will) to first principles, to 
|**exalt those pure doctrines and testimonies,” 
\which “the Lord Almighty qualified primitive 
| Friends to live up to, and to preach with holy 

zeal, in the pure language, which was restored 
junto them.” And “were we unreservedly to 
submit to the turnings and overturnings of the 
| Divine hand upon us, individually, and as a peo- 
|ple, Truth would rise more and more into domi- 
nion in our religious assemblies; messengers of 
the everlasting gospel would, in the Lord’s own 
time, and according to his own pleasure, be sent 
forth as of old: judges as at the first, and coun- 
sellors as at the beginning, would be known 
amongst us; our meetings for the transaction of 


pot-works consuming as much as 60 tons a day|the Lord ;” endeavouring to persuade themselves | the discipline would be increasingly weighty and 
each ; the consumption in colleries and mills is|that the world has approached a little nearer to| edifying ; forward and self-confident spirits would 
not less than 282,000 tons; making altogether|what is right, and that there is not now so much|stand rebuked in the authority of Truth; the 
750,000 tons of coals per annum used for pottery | harm in indulging in its pleasures. Having taken|shout of a king would be heard in our camp; and 
purposes. The mills supply the smaller establish-| this path, which at first seemed to diverge but | Z/e who has hitherto helped us, would still con- 


ments with materials ready ground and fit for use, | little from the right way such have set themselves 
as only the larger manufacturers grind their own.|to manufacture doctrines to suit, modifying the 
Kvery potter, however, prepares his own glazes, | faith of the ancients under the plea of refinement, 
which, if he choose, he can have ground at the|and striving to make us believe, that their course 


| descend to be to his stripped and peeled people, the 
|healer of breaches, and the restorer of paths to 
i dwell in ;” and his own name would be magnified 
|and exalted through and over all. 


. . | . . r 
public mills. |will at last end in the one narrow path to the| N.G., Tenth mo. 18th, 1854. 
The entire value of the goods made annually in|kingdom. Alas! how many have been charmed, | 


the potteries is estimated at 1,700,000/.; of this|and captivated by this temptation of the cruel | 
the large amount of 1,300,000/. represents the|enemy, aiding to introduce into the bosom of the| 
value of the exports, leaving goods to the amount|church unsound principles, leading many to be-| Line.—The telegraph wires have been extended 
of 400,000/. for home consumption. The value of |come weary of a life of self-denial, and betraying | entirely across the Peninsula of Hindostan, from 
the gold annually consumed in the ornamentation |them into such a mixture, and conformity with | Calcutta, at the head of the Bay of Bengal, to 
of china and earthenware is about 36,0007. |the ways of the “ world, which still lieth in wick-| Bombay on the Arabian Sea, a distance of 1200 

Of the pottery of Staffordshire which is export-| edness,” that they are not to be known, (only in| miles. On the 18th of May the first telegraph 
ed, more than one-third goes to the United States; | name,) from the people thereof. | despatch was transmitted across the lines by Lord 
and the rest finds its way in various bottoms to| But does not the heart that is truly awakened | Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, to the Gov- 
the following places: Canada, British North Am-|to a sense of its own natural depravity and weak-|ernor General at Calcutta. A reply was imme- 
erican colonics, Brazil, Kast Indies, West Indies, | ness, and to the greatness of Almighty power and | diately sent back congratulating all India on the 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, Russia, Italy and | goodness, feel that the joys, the honours, and the|achievement. By this line Calcutta is brought 
the Italian islands, Spain and the Balearic islands, | pursuits of this vain world, are still contrary to the| nearly a week nearer England. In fact, the Cal- 
Turkey, Foreign West Indies, West Africa, Cape|cross of Him, “who is meek and lowly in heart ?”’|cutta Morning Chronicle of May 27th contains, 
of Good Hope, Sumatra and the Eastern Archi-| And do not all true Christians desire that as He| by way of the Bombay telegraph, news from Eng- 


pelago, Australia, etc., etc. |is, such (in their degree) they may be also? It|land to April 26th, only one month old. 


—_——»——— 


Completion of the Great Indian Telegraph 
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Missing Ships.—The list of wrecks and casual- 
ties at sea, registered at Lloyd’s during the pre- 
sent year, since the Ist of Jauuary, discloses a 


| One effect of this reduction will be, that there 
| will be little or no export. There cannot be any 
jconsiderable export without at once raising the 





For ‘** The Friend.” 
Interesting Letter written in 1653, 
‘Dear Friend,—I have long professed to serve 





frightful catalogue of ships missing, and .which price beyond what meat can be exported at pro-|and worship the true God, and as I thought, above 


are now given up as lost, having, it is supposed, 
foundered, with all hands on board. 
In all there appear to be no fewer than forty- 


fitably. 
The number of cattle and hogs brought to mar- 
ket depends so much on the corn crop, that the 





|many sects, attained to a high pitch in religion ; 
| but now, alas! I find my work will not abide the 
|fire. My notions were swelling vanities, without 


eight, which do not include the losses of the Ma- diminution of the crop by a partial failure is likely | power or life. What it was to love enemies, to 
dagascar, and the ill-fated City of Glasgow, serew-| to produce very important results on the trade in| bless them that curse, to render good for evil, to 


steamer, with which upwards of 500 passengers 
were lost. Of the forty-eight, a large number 
were vessels bound across the Atlantic, carrying 
many passengers. Among them were the follow- 
ing: The Waterloo, from Liverpool to New York ; 


the Ann, Capt. Atkinson, from Quebee for Bristol ; | 


the Leviathan, of and from New York for Liver- 
pool; the Joanna, from New York for Dunkirk ; 
the American Lass, Captain Cousins, from St. 
John, Newfoundland, for Oporto; the Emma Field, 
from Bath (United States) for Liverpool; the 
Gipsey, Captain Stephenson, from St. John for 
Grennock. Also, the ships Arco, of New York; 
Agnes Hall, from Montevideo; Wilberforce, Syria, 


Urgent, Antilas, John Wickliffe, Governor Briggs, | 


William Thompson, Sarab, (Peterson,) Ann Tift, 
Spectator, Red Rover, Richard Watson, and the 
Abbe, of Bridgeport. The remaining vessels were 
brigantines and schooners. Strange to say not a 
vestige of any of the unfortunate vessels has turned 
up—not a fragment has been discovered. 


———— 


Facts for Farmers, 
It is a fact that during the late drought, which 


was the most serious ever experienced in Ame-|times this amount of roof, or enough for twelve |and te 


rica, upon all deeply plowed land crops suffered 
least. On all subsoil plowed land they suffered 
but little. Upon land underdrained, subsoiled, 
deep plowed, and frequently stirred upon the sur- 
face, the growing plants kept as green and vigorous 
as in a wet season. 

It is a fact, then, that all clay lands, or lands 
with a stiff subsoil, would be vastly improved by 
deep surface plowing, subsoil plowing, and under- 
draining, in drought as well as wet seasons. 

It is a fact that one of the most neglected agri- 
cultural improvements in this country is irrigation. 
If all the running streams that might easily be 
used for that purpose were turned upon the culti- 


vated fields, to add moisture and fertility to the | 
soil, it would increase the products of this country | 


at least five hundred millions of dollars annually. 
The actual Lona fide loss to farmers from the 
drought of 1854, by lessening the products of the 
soil, is more than two hundred millions of dollars, 
besides the loss of property destroyed by fire. 
The corn of 1849, according to the census re- 
port, was in 





Ohio ; . 50,078,695 bushels. 
Indiana 52,964,363 « 
Illinois P 57,646,984 «“ 
Kentucky 58,672,591 “ 
Tennessee. - 52,276,223 “ 
Aggregate 271,638,856 =“ 


domestic produce. 

| Though the scarcity of corn may not raise the 
price of pork correspondingly with the increased 
price of the grain, it will lessen the quantity sent 
to market. 


‘consumption of corn will go on, increasing the 
price of food, without producing one single cor- 
|responding benefit to the labourer. 

| Hundreds, yes, thousands of farmers, bave suf- 
fered great loss for the want of water, for family 
use and for stock, because wells, springs, brooks, 
‘and ponds have dried up; all of which could 
have been avoided. 

Do you wish to know how? 

By building capacious cisterns. From two to 
|three feet in depth of water falls in rain and snow 
‘all over the surface of the earth in the course of a 
year. From your roofs you can always fill cisterns 


\if you have them, and there lay up a storehouse | 


of water for a dry time. 

It is estimated that a barn, thirty by forty feet, 
supplies annually from its roof 864 barrels, or 
enough for more than two barrels a day for every 
|day in the year. Many farmers have in all, five 





j barrels a day yearly. If, however, this water was 
| collected, and kept for the dry season only, twenty 
jor thirty barrels daily might then be used. 

A cistern, 10 ft. diameter, 9 ft. deep, will hold 
168 barrels. That is a very good size to make 
barn cisterns. If you want more capacity, make 
two. 
irels to each foot in depth. One 6 ft. diameter 
|G} nearly of barrels to each foot. And 7 ft. dia- 
meter 9} barrels per foot. 8 ft. nearly 12 barrels. 
\Oft. 154 barrels. 10 ft. 18% barrels per foot. 

How to build a cistern. Dig your hole about 
four inches larger than the determined size. If} 
|the earth is compact, you need no brick-work. If} 
|it is loose, allow a foot increase of excavation for 
the wall. When you are ready, mix water lime | 
|with twice its bulk of coarse, clean sand, and} 





As the manufacture of whiskey never ceases, the | 


A cistern, 5 ft. diameter, will hold 53 bar-| 


juse the world as using it not, to lay down life for 
jthe brethren, J never understood ; what purity 
and perfection meant, I never tasted. All my re- 
ligion was, but the hearing of the ear, the believing 
land talking of a God and Christ in heaven, or a 
place at a distance, I knew not where. Oh! how 
gracious was the Lord to me in carrying me to 
| judge Fell’s, to see the wonders of his power and 
\wisdom—a fumily walking in the fear of the 
| Lord, conversing daily with Ilim, crucified to the 
}world, and living only to God. IT was so con- 
| founded, all my knowledge and wisdom became 
| folly; my mouth was stopped, my conscience con- 
vinced, and the secrets of my heart were made 
|manifest, and that Lord was discovered to be near, 
'whom I ignorantly worshipped. I could have 
talked of Christ in the saints, the hope of glory, 
but it was a riddle to me. And truly, dear friend, 
I must tell thee I have now lost all my religion, 
and am in such distress, I have no hope nor 
foundation left. My justification and assurance 
|have forsaken me, and I am even like a poor shat- 
\tered vessel, tossed to and fro, without a pilot or 
jrudder; as blind, dead, and helpless, as thou 
canst imagine. I never felt corruption so strong, 
mptation so prevailing, as now; J have a 
proud, hard, flinty heart, that cannot be sensible 
|of my misery. When I deeply consider how much 
precious time I have wasted, and how unprofitably 
| 1 have lived, my spirit feels a sudden fear; but I 
jam still flying to my old refuge, and there my 
|thoughts are diverted. What it means to wait 
upon God, I cannot apprehend ; and the confu- 
sions in my own spirit, together with the continual 
temptations from without, are so great, I cannot 
understand or perceive the small still voice of the 
Lord. 

* What thou told me of George Fox, I found 


| 





|true: when thou scest him or I. Nayler—they 


both know my condition better than myself,—move 
them, if neither of them be drawn this way, to 
help me with their counsel by letter. They are full 
of pity and compassion, and though I was their ene- 





| plaster two or three coats over bottom and sides. | 
| Use the mortar as fast as mixed. Finish the top| 
\from eighteen inches below the surface with a 
| double row of bricks as “ headers,” to support a| 
|four-inch plank covering, and over that earth, to 
|prevent freezing. Every such cistern is worth its | 
jcost every year. 

cctmineiiiaiaeanie 


my, they are my friends, and so is Francis Howgil, 
from whom I received a letter full of tenderness and 
wholesome advice. Oh! how welcome would the 
faces of any of them be to me; truly I think I could 
scorn the world to have fellowship with them. But 
I find my heart is full of deceit, and I exceedingly 
fear to be beguiled, as I have been, and to be re- 





Culture of Rice-—The Baltimore American 
jsays that the culture of rice in Louisiana appears 
to be increasing. There are immense tracts of | 
jswamp land in that State well adapted to the 
igrowth of this crop. There is land enough along 


duced into a form without power, into a profession 
before I possess the Truth; which will multiply 
my misery, and deprive me both of God and the 
world. It will much refresh me to receive any 
lines from thee ; but be thou faithful. Thou mayest 
pereeive by my Ashdod language, what country- 


Now, 20 per cent. on this amount is fifty-six |the Lafeusche to grow more than all the rice plan-| man I am—even of the low world that lives in 


millions of bushels, for the loss in these five States. | tations in South Carolina, which can be easily/darkness. I have been at Judge Fell’s, and have 
In our opinion, the real loss was more than double, | watered from the branch of the Mississippi. Good | been informed from that precious soul, his consort, 
as none of the estimates make the loss per acre less | rice land will produce from 60 to 112 bushels of|in some measure what these things mean, which 
than one-third, while the number of acres planted | paddy (rough rice) to the acre, and a bushel will| before I counted the overflowings of giddy brains. 
is certainly one-third more than it was in that year. | yield on an average 29 pounds of clean rice, worth| Dear heart, pity and pray for me; and let all ob- 
If the failure of the corn crop be as large as we|one dollar, while the broken rice and meal will ligations of former friendship be discharged, in well 
suppose, there will be a reduction of 1,000,000 in| pay for hulling. This showsa profitable crop, but) wishes to the soul of thy old family friend, that 
the number of fatted hogs in the United States, | not above facts. ice-planters on the Cape Fear|he may partake with them of your heavenly pos- 
and of cattle in proportion. The number of hogs|river, North Carolina, we are told, average 112 | sessions. A. P.” 

fatted in the West, according to the Cincinnati} bushels per acre, with pretty rough culture ; ant A picture, it is to be apprehended, of hun- 
Price Current, is nearly, or quite, 2,500,000. Inj on the Cooper river, S. C., 75 bushels, is a com-| dreds of worldly professors of religion at this day 
the United States 3,000,000, at least. mon average. having form without power,—show without sub- 
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stance. But he finally became a soldier of Christ, | the hull and chit, or eye, have been removed, by 
and a counsellor of others. The character he gives| moistening and pounding in a wooden mortar, 
of Margaret Fell and her family, and the effect | leaving the grains almost whole, and composed of} 
which their grave and weighty deportment had |little else but starch. It has often been said that 
upon him, is worthy of our observation, and may | not one cook in ten knows how to boil a potato. | 
profitably suggest the inquiry, whether the por-|We may add another cipher when speaking of the |j) orein enh gesckeel 6. cl in tke wee 
trait applics to us, who hold the same religious |very simple process of cooking hominy. We give] Reine caneinal so Sele Genkth. of Darby, she a. 
faith, and whether similar fruits would not be pro- the formula from our own experience and instruc-| tog Shane, A ells bee ae death, she desired 
a nom if we walked igre ee eco : a ora Sa Pen | shat thar hadheesd anil cliidven cleell come aul 
as they did, holding communion with our hea-|are well understood: Wash slightly in cold water,| «. 40 pa. Gha the = Fm 

venly Father, and ‘reverencing him in all our|and soak twelve hours in tepid, soft water ; then | Ht By her. ee : Thane 
ways—not professing only the precious doctrines | boil slowly from three to six hours in the same} Y Oe ee ee 


ELEANOR SMITH. 


Eleanor Dolby was born at Harborough, in 
eicestershire, England, in the year 1653. She 
was convinced of the Truth, when about thirteen 
years of age, and being found faithful, she grew 
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; ; : ; : : the Truth, and the Lord will provide for you ever 
of the gospel of Christ, but actuated also in all) water, with plenty more added from time to time, . 9 a P ~ ae J 
things by his Spirit. iwith great care to prevent burning. Do not salt} 


way beyond your expectation. Lam clear of you, 
having done the part of a tender mother to you. 


while cooking, as that or hard water will harden 
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Selectet. [the corn. So it will peas or beans, green or dry, 

HEAVEN. lund rice also. When done, add butter and salt ;| 

For we know that if our earthly house of this|or a better way is to let each season to suit the 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of|taste. It may be eaten with meat in lieu of vege- 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the | tables, or with sugar or syrup. It is good hot or 
heavens.—2 Cor. v. 1. |cold, and the more frequently it is warmed over, 
like the old-fashioned pot of 


‘ 


There is a world above, 
Where sorrow is unknown; 
A long eternity of love, 
Form’'d for the good alone; 
And faith beholds the dying here 
Translated to that glorious sphere. 
Mon tgomery. 


“ Bean-porridge hot, or bean-porridge cold, 
3ean-porridge best at nine days old.” 

So is hominy—it is, good always, and very 

wholesome, and, like tomatoes, only requires to| 

be eaten once or twice to fix the taste in its favour. 


| Journal of Health. 


——~—————— 





Every Christian friend that goes before us from 
this world is a ransomed spirit, waiting to wel-| 
come us in heaven. Every gem which death rudely 
tears away from us here, is a glorious jewel for | 
ever shining there.—President Edwards. 

Few mercies call for more thankfulness than a 
friend safe in heaven.—J/amiiton. 


For *§ The Friend ” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 51.) 

Where that innumerable throng ELIZABETH BOLTON. 

Of saints and angels mingle song ; 
Think what a Sabbath there shall be,— 
The Sabbath of eternity.—7. Grinfield. 


This Friend, whose maiden name appears to have 
been Jones, came from Ross, in Herefordshire, 
Great Britain, to Pennsylvania. After her mar- 
riage to Everard Bolton, she resided at Abington, 
lor in that neighbourhood, where she received a 
gift in the ministry. She deceased Sixth month 
oth, 1707. 


In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it | 
were not so, I would have told you. I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.—John xiv. 2. 


Oh! sweet abode of peace and love, 


Where pilgrims, freed from toil, are blest—elley. JOUN AUSTIN. 


A man may go to heaven without health, with-| John Austin came from Looe, in Cornwall, 
out riches, without honours, without learning,|among the early settlers in Pennsylvania. The 
without friends; but he can never get there with-| minute concerning him says, he “ was convinced 
out Christ.— Dyer. here.” His residence was in Philadelphia, and 

There, like streams that feed the garden, near it. Being brought forth in the ministry, he 

Pleasures without end shall flow; laboured at home and among neighbouring meet- 

For the Lord, your faith rewarding, ings, but does not appear to have travelled abroad. 

All his bounty shall bestow.—Cowper. lis ministry appears to have been acceptable to 

his friends, and he was a useful man among them 

in other respects. He seems to have been several 

years in declining health, and was released from 
the troubles of time, Tenth mo. 29th, 1707. 


Fair distant land! could mortal eyes 
But half its charms explore, 

How would our spirits long to rise 
And dwell ou earth no more !—Steel. 





Heaven is a day without a cloud to darken it, 


and without a night to end it.—J. Afason. JOHN EVANS. 


John Evans was born in Radnorshire, about the 
year 1625. In the year 1655 he was convinced 
of the truth held forth by the people called 
Quakers, and joining with them, soon was called 

Eye hath not seen, nor car heard, neither have |02 to suffer in support of his Christian belief. His 
entered into the heart of man, the things which | goods were at times distrained for tithes, and for 
God hath prepared for them that love him.—] | obedience to his Saviour’s command, “ Swear not 
Cor. ii. 9.— Puritan Recorder. at all,” he was committed to prison. 
time after his convincement, he was brought forth 
in the ministry, and, in the exercise of his gift, 

HOMINY, was faithful in youth, and continued green to old 

In point of economy, as human food, one bushel |age. He came to Pennsylvania in the year 1683, 
of beans or hominy is equal to ten of potatoes. |and settled west of the river Schuylkill, where he 
Hominy, too, is a dish almost as universally liked | became a member of Haverford Monthly Meeting. 
as potatoes, and at the South about as freely eaten, |The minute concerning him, after showing that he 
while at the North it is seldom seen. In fact, it} was found labouring in his Master’s work to the 
is an unknown food, except to a few persons in|end of his days, adds, “he died in the 82d year of 
cities. By hominy we do not mean a sort of|his age, and was buried at Radnor burying-place, 
coarse meal, but grains of white corn, from which|the 22d of Seventh month, in the year 1707.” 


Endless pleasure, pain excluding, 
Sickness there no more can come; 
There, no fear of woe intruding 
Sheds o’er heaven a moment’s gloom.— Collyer. 


—_——_+o—___ 





In a short | 


I leave and commit you to the Lord, who is able 
to keep you to the end of your days.” She de- 
sired them not to mourn if it should please God 
to remove her from amongst them, saying, “It 
will be my great gain.” Often repeating her full 
assurance of future happiness, adding, “I can 
praise thy name, O Lord, in the midst of affliction, 
for surely thou art worthy of all praise, honour 
and glory, and that for ever more ; for thou neither 
leavest nor forsakcsat those that put their trust in 
thee.” Then said, “Dear children, be content, 
for I shall die in favour with God, and true love 
and unity with his people.” She desired to be 
dissolved, saying, “I can freely give up husband 
and children and all this world, to be with the 
Lord, whose presence I feel flowing as a river into 


j|imy soul.” 


In the time of her last illness, she wrote the 
following epistle to the Monthly Meeting of wo- 
men Friends at Darby, viz. 

“ Dear Sisters,—Herewith I send you the last 
salutation of my love, with whom I have been many 
| times refreshed and truly comforted. I say I 
have travelled with you through various exercises 
and difficulties, when the Lord has been some- 
| times pleased to give us (as it were) the bread of 
adversity to eat, and the water of affliction to 
drink ; yet blessed be his name, he has sweetened 
our cups many times as with honey, and sustained 
us as with the oil of the cruse; and by his sweet 
presence caused our cups to overflow, to the praise 
of his great name. Wherefore, dear sisters, I 
entreat you to dwell in the love of God, which 
love is the bond of peace. Let charity be found 
to dwell amongst you, and then I do believe, you 
will be neither barren nor unfruitful, but your 
branches laden with good and weighty fruit, which 
will find acceptance with God. So no more, but 
my tender love to you in the blessed Truth. I 
take my leave and bid you farewell in the Lord. 
The last from your loving sister, 

“ELEANOR SMITH.” 

Eleanor Smith deceased the 10th of the Seventh 
month, 1708, aged fifty-five years. 


ee 


Tanning Cotton and Linen. — English and 
| French fishermen have been long in the habit of 
tanning their sails, ete., in bark liquors in order 
to render them more durable. Millict states that 
pieces of linen, treated for 72 hours with an oak 
bark liquor, at 150 degrees, and stretched on 
frames, remained unaltered in a damp cellar for 
ten years; while untanned linen in the same 
place, and for the same time, had entirely rotted. 
It was further shown that linen, which had begun 
to molder, might be preserved from further 
change by being tanned. It seems to be only 
necessary that the articles should be kept two or 
three days in a warm solution of tannin. Awn- 
ings may be treated in this manner with either 
oak bark or sumac—both will answer. This will 
afford a useful hint to our sail-cloth manufac- 
turers. 
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_ _ Prom the Edinburgh Review. | tangular streets strewn with fresh felled timber, |of her own; Illinois takes 95,000 from Ohio and 
; European Emigration to the United States. stretching into a primeval forest, showed where} Indiana, and gives 7,000 to young Iowa; and that 
c ‘ (Continued from page 52.) the latter was to be. The emigrants were bundled | State, though not twenty years redeemed from the 
=. p The census enables us to follow their track| out upon the pier, and their boxes, chests, willow-| Indians, gains nearly 60,000 by the restlessness 
ew («S across the Republic, and to see in what communi-| fans for winnowing wheat by hand, spinning- of the three, and, in its turn, breaks over the too 
" ties they rest. The results are curious and not wheels and primitive spades, sycthes, and ploughs feeble barriers of the Rocky Mountains to supply 
. altogether expected. were tumbled after them. The poor women sat Utah and Oregon with 1,200 natives of Iowa. 
ed ff 1. It appears that the immigration rests almost | upon the boxes in the hot sun (it was in August)| 2. t he native emigration from their central 
nd «Co entirely in the free States. Of the ase eels cried at the desolate appearance of this, the slave States follows the same general law of a due 
foreigners resident in the Union, only 305,000 | gate to their paradise, and the men tried in their| westerly movement : but whether governed by the 
7 . % are in the slave States; and of these 127,000 are| rough way to comfort them. We leaned upon the wish to escape from slavery, or by what other mo- 
ory i in the comparatively northern corn-growing States | “ guard,” looking at them as the boat steamed up| tive, it takes also a partial north-west direction into 
ou. ff of Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, | Lake Michigan, and admired the simplicity which | the free States. Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
. and 66,000 in the commercial State of Louisiana.|could bring their miserable utensils to such a|lina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, furnish 360,000 
ble 2. It travels principally due west in a belt|country. Long before this the men have chased | of the native population of the north-west. 
de- reaching from 36 deg. or 37 deg. N. to 43 deg.|away the young grouse with American ploughs,| %. The movement in the planting States has 
od or 44 deg. N., including the central and southern |and have fattened their cattle on the long grass of} been mostly within themselves, taking a south- 
Tt parts of New England, the middle and northwest-|the prairie, and the women, putting away the} westerly and westerly direction from the older 
full ern States, Maryland and Delaware, and the cen- spinning-wheels as relics of a by-gone existence, | lands of South Carolina and Georgia, to the uplands 
can tral and northern part of Virginia, Kentucky, and | sit in the summer evenings under the honey-suckle | of Alabama and Mississippi. The emigration 
‘on Missouri. The climate and production of this|and bignonia, which twist themselves over the| from South Carolina alone is nearly 68 per cent. of 
oe country are similar to those of Europe; the gene- porch, and sing to their children of the Vaterland| the white population remaining within her borders. 
ther ral ratio of health and average of life is higher| without a sigh of regret. } 4. The American-born population of Texas 
+ in notwithstanding the great floating European popu-| The valley of the Mississippi and the Upper comes principally from the slave States, that of 
ent lation, and the name of Jabourer is not degraded Lake country has not only gained in an unexam- California from the free States, and that of the 
a by a comparison with slaves. pled manner, but has been almost created within territories more from the free than from the slave. 
» be 8. Less than one-third of the total immigration|the half century. Where, in 1800, there were} 5. It appears from a study of the course of both 
band has entered the Lake country and the valley of the| less than 400,000 persons clustered around the|emigrations, that they mainly benefit the belt of 
the Mississippi. The proportion of foreign population rude forts that protected them from the Indians,|country above described. New England loses 
7 into in New York and Massachusetts is greater than in| with only 7 per cent. of the representation in Con-| nearly 400,000 of native population; but the 
any western agricultural State except in Wiscon-| gress, there are now nearly ten millions cultivating foreign elements reduce the actual loss to 92,000. 
» the sin. It is also nearly as large as in California, a| 53,000,000 acres of improved land, and represented The middle States lose 600,000 of native popula- 
, wo gold-seeking community from the world at large. | by 42 per cent. of the house. If the Kuropean/|tion, but have so large a foreign addition, that the 
4. It principally consists of Irish, Germans, and | immigration has remained in the Atlantic States, balance-sheet shows a gain of nearly 414,000. The 
e last English. ‘ the inquiry naturally arises, Whence comes this|central slave States lose 600,000 natives; the 
many Of the English nearly five-eights are to be found western population? foreign emigration reduces their actual loss to 
ay I in the Atlantic free States, about one-third in the| The oracle of the census again responds. All 400,000. The planting States and Texas gain 
rcises States of the north-west, and nearly all the residue} the while there has been a native emigration twice | 300,000, of which nearly 200,000 are native. The 
some in the northern slave States. ide as great as the foreign. Washington a north-west gains 1,900,000, of which 1,330,000 
ad of Three-fourths of the Irish stay in New England | pleasant sketch of the Yankee seems to be literally | are native. . 
am i and the middle States (principally in Massachu-|true,—a discontented being, unwilling to stay (To be continued.) 
tened setts, New York, and Pennsylvania), where the quietly in the home of his birth, and seeking an “iene Seteaat 
sina commercial and manufacturing interests are seated ; | unknown better in some new sphere. Just when Warriors and statesmen have their meed of praise, 
sweat and they are found in the south and west only) he begins to grasp it,—when the “stumps” are aa — they do, * suffer, men record ; 
praise where there are great public works in construc-| uprooted and the corn grows plentifully,—when Os a cil 
- - tion. They change their soil and their allegiance, | his finished barns are filled, and his log cabin} , 44 por recon amen Ae aes ’ 
which but keep their nature intact. Unwilling in the| takes to itself some look of comfort,—he sells his| "Of quties sternly, faithfully fulfilled— 
found New, as in the Old World, to guide their own “improvements at a profit, shoulders his axe, | For which the anxious mind must watch and wake, 
e, you destinies, they stay where another race furnishes harnesses his horse toa covered cart, Into which | " And the strong feelings of the heart be still’d— 
; coe food for their mouths, and labour for their hands, | he packs his wife and a staircase of children, and | oes by unheeded as the summer wid, 
y. h and takes to itself the substantial fruits of their| marches to some spot still further west, where he| , 484 leaves no memory, and no trace behind | 
whie ; 7 ; ‘ - «| Yet it must be more holy courage dwells 
re, but industry. One love, however, 18 entirely weeded may begin anew. Thus the whole country 1S IN| Jp one meek heart which braves an adverse state, 
th. I from their hearts. Their experience with the im- motion ; Massachusetts removes to Maine, and Than his whose ardent soul indignant swells, 
Lord. poverishing potato-patch seems to have given them Maine to Massachusetts ; New York visits Penn-| Warmed by the fight, or cheer'd through high debate. 
a distaste for agriculture; and, in a country where |sylvania, and Pennsylvania returns the compli- —_+>—— 
n.”” there is plenty of land and a sure harvest, they|ment. Virginia crosses to Kentucky, and Ken- “Thus saith the Lord,” should be and is the 
eventh avoid almost entirely the pursuits to which they|tucky pushes over into Illinois. Yet the whole} guide and warrant of all true believers: but it is 
cling so tenaciously in Europe. Their numbers| migration appears to be governed by fixed laws, | not uncommon for the timid and distrustful Chris- 
did not in 1850 reach a million,—not two-thirds! producing ascertainable results. tian to be alarmed for consequences ; the truth is, 
of the decrease in the Irish population during the} 1. In the free States the general movement is| he has nothing to do with them, only duty; con- 
sh and last ten years. due west,—from New York, for instance, to Mi-| sequences are all safe in God’s hand. If Abra- 
abit of The Germans are more energetic, or, rather,|chigan and Wisconsin, and from Pennsylvania to|ham had looked only at consequences, it is not 
n order bring their energy to a better account. More than|Ohio. From Maine and New Hampshire it goes|probable he would ever have been styled the 
tes that half their number are spread over the northwest-| principally to Massachusetts, from the other New|‘ father of the faithful.’ 
. an oak ern States, Missouri and Kentucky, and more than| England States more to New York than elsewhere : omeementpienacsiens 
hed on one-third in New York and Pennsylvania. They| but natives of all are found in the free north-west} 4 Ship for Nothing.—The dullness of the 
ellar for stay, indeed, in the towns in great numbers, de-| States in large numbers. The middle States are freighting business is illustrated by the fact men- 
e same voting themselves to mechanical arts and to trades; | also represented there by an aggregate of 758,020, | tioned by the Tribune, that one of the New York 
r rotted. but a large proportion, also, if the census speaks | in addition to which they interchange very exten-| merchants, extensively engaged in the shipping 
d begun truly, are to be found in the agricultural districts, | sively with each other ; the people of the small | business, has had a first class ship offered to him 
further where they fell the forest and turn up the prairie | States, particularly, going tothe great cities of their| for 9 twelve months’ voyage gratis—nothing 
be only for themselves. Some years ago we remember to| neighbours. The emigration from the northern| being required by the owner but a guarantee that 
t two or have seen a colony of German emigrants landed| Atlantic States into the six north-western States|the yessel should be returned to him at the expi- 
 Awn- on the unfinished pier of an unbuilt city in Wis-| amounts to nearly 1,200,000. And so strongis this| ration of that period in as good condition as when 
h either consin. ‘The pier has doubtless since been com-| passion for motion, that the west itself supplies a| she was taken. 
“his will pleted, and the city has its thousands; but then,| population to the still further west. Ohio sends _— 
nanufac- a few driven piles and a quantity of scattered | 215,000 to the three States beyond her; Indiana 





In prosperity prepare for a change, in adver- 


lumber marked the place of the former, and rec-| retains 120,000 from Ohio, but sends on 50,000 | sity hope for one.—Burgh. 





Men for the Times.—True Worship. 

It will be well for ministers, elders and over- 
seers and other Friends, who take a part in 
conducting the concerns of Society, and fecl a 
lively interest in the right order of the church, 
always to bear in mind, that the work is the 
Lord’s; and that the instruments to be made use 
of in this weighty work must be of his own pre- 
paring and choosing, influenced by the Holy 
Spirit, and endued by the wisdom from above, 
that is first pure, then gentle and easy to be en- 
treated ; filled with that holy charity, that “ think- 
eth no evil ;” and like ourearly Friends, “ changed 
men and women themselves before undertaking to 
change others.” Living in the holy fear of God, 


they would take heed unto themselves and to the | 


flock over which the Holy Ghost has made them 
overseers ; walking in all lowliness of mind, and 
abasedness of soul, keeping on the watch tower, with 
their spiritual ear open, to hear the language of the 
Spirit to the churches. As all wisdom that is 
profitable to direct comes from God, let us look 
to him for it ; and not judge anything before the 
right time. Let us keep our spiritual eye to the 
adorable Head of the church, Christ Jesus our 
Lord, that we may individually realize the truth 
of what he said to his disciples, “ the Holy Ghost 
shall take of mine, and shall show it unto you.” 
Here, the instruments of the Lord, engaged in his 
work, are favoured with the mind and will of Christ, 
and enabled to co-operate with the teachings of his 
spirit, and to do the will of their heavenly Father, 
in a way that will tend to the glory and honour 
of Truth, and the spreading and exaltation of the 
peaceable kingdom of Christ. O Friends, let us 
lay our own honour in the dust, that we may all 
seek the honour that comes from God. Let us be 
willing to put off the old man with all his deeds, 
that we may put on the new and heavenly man, 
Christ Jesus the Lord from heaven, a quickening 
Spirit, the minister of the true tabernacle which 
the Lord hath pitched, and not man ; wherein 
the true worshippers worship God in spirit and in 
truth. 

One of our early Friends, speaking of this in- 
ward and spiritual worship, says, as nothing can be 
more opposite to the natural will and wisdom of 
man than this silent waiting upon God, so neither 
can it be obtained, nor rightly comprehended by 
man, but as he layeth down his own wisdom and 
will, so as to be content to be thoroughly subject 
to God, and therefore it was not preached, nor 
can be so practised, but by such as find no out- 
ward ceremony, no observations, no words, yea, 
not the best aud purest words, even the words of 
Scripture, able to satisfy their weary and afilicted 
souls ; because where all these may be, the life, 
power, and virtue, which makes such things effec- 
tual, may be wanting. Such, I say, were neces- 
sitated to cease from all externals, and to be silent 
before the Lord; and being directed to that in- 
ward principle of life and light in themselves, as 
the most excellent teacher, which ‘can never be 
removed into a corner,” came thereby to be taught 
to wait upon God in the measure of life and grace 
received from him, and to cease from their own 
forward words and actings, in the natural willing 
and comprehension, and feel after this inward seed of 
life; that, as it moveth, they may move with it, 
and be actuated by its power, and influenced, 
whether to pray, preach, or sing. 
this principle of man’s being silent, and not act- 
ing in the things of God himself, until thus actu- 
ated by God’s light and grace in the heart, did 
naturally spring that manner of sitting silent to- 
gether, and waiting together upon the Lord. For 


And so from| 
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For ‘The Friend.” | pure fear of the Lord, did not apply themselves /him into the sense of the same power, to the melt- 


presently to speak, pray, sing, &c., being afraid to 
ibe found acting forwardly in their own wills ; but 
each made it their work to retire inwardly to the 
}measure of grace in themselves, not being only 
isilent as to words, but even abstaining from all 
itheir own thoughts, imaginations and desires ; so 
iwatching in a holy dependance upon the Lord, 
‘and meeting together not only outwardly in one 
iplace, but thus inwardly in one spirit, and 
in one name of Jesus, which is his power and 
|virtue, they come thereby to enjoy and feel 
ithe arisings of this life, which, as it prevails 





/ment, and overspreads the whole meeting: 


jexalted, and his grace and dominion in the heart, 
|thus his name comes to be one in all, and his 
glory breaks forth, and covers all; and there is 
such a holy awe and reverence upon every soul, 
that if the natural part should arise in any, or the 
wise part, or what is not one with the life, it 
would presently be chained down, and judged 
jout. And when any are, through the breaking 
forth of this power, constrained to utter a sen- 
tence of exhortation or praise, or to breathe to the 
| Lord in prayer, then all are sensible of it ; for the 
same life in them answers to it, “As in water 
face answers to face.” This is that divine and 
‘spiritual worship, which the world neither know- 
jeth nor understandeth, which the vulture’s eye 
jseeth not into. Yet many and great are the ad- 
vantages, which my soul, with many others, hath 
tasted of hereby, and which would be found of all 
/such as would seriously apply themselves hereun- 
|to: for, when people are gathered thus together, 
|not merely to hear men, nor depend upon them, 
but all are inwardly taught to stay their minds 
upon the Lord, and wait for his appearance in 
|their hearts; thereby the forward working of the 
|spirit of man is stayed and hindered from mixing 
|itself with the worship of God; and the form of 
this worship is so naked and void of all outward 
and worldly splendour, that all occasion for man’s 
wisdom to be exercised in that superstition and 
|idolatry, hath no lodging here ; and so there being 
|also an inward quietness aud retiredness of mind, 
|the witness of God ariseth in the heart, and the 
‘light of Christ shineth, whereby the soul cometh 
to see its own condition. And there being many 
joined together in the same work, there is an in- 
| ward travail and wrestling ; and also, as the mea- 
sure of grace is abode in, an overcoming of the 
power and spirit of darkness; and thus we are 
often greatly strengthened and renewed in the 
spirits of our minds without a word, and we enjoy 
and possess the holy fellowship and communion 
of the body and blood of Christ, by which our 1n- 
ward man is nourished and fed. Now as many 
ithus gathered together grow up in the strength, 
power and virtue of truth, and as truth comes 
|thus to have victory and dominion in their souls, 
ithen they receive an utterance, and speak stead- 
ily, to the edification of their brethren, and the 
pure life hath a free passage through them, and 
what is thus spoken edifieth the body indeed. 
‘Such is the evident certainty of that divine 
strength that is communicated by thus meeting 
‘together and waiting in silence upon God, that 
sometimes when one hath come in that hath been 





so not inwardly gathered with the rest, so soon as 
ihe retires himself inwardly, this power being in a 
good measure raised in the whole meeting, will 
suddenly lay hold upon his spirit, and wonder- 





many thus principled, meeting together in the / fully help to raise up the good in him, and beget | their speech. 


‘in each particular, becomes as a flood of refresh-| 
for | 
man, and man’s part and wisdom, being denied | 
and chained down in every individual, and God | 


unwatchful and wandering in his mind, or sud-| 
denly out of the hurry of outward business, and | 





jing and warming of his heart; yea, if it fall out 
ithat several met together be straying in their 
minds, though outwardly silent, and so wandering 
|from the measure of grace in themselves, which, 
through the working of the enemy, and negligence 
of some, may fall out, if either one come in, or 
)may be in, who is watchful, and in whom the life 
|is raised in a great measure, as that one keeps his 
place, he will feel a secret travail for the rest in a 
sympathy with the seed which is oppressed in the 
\other, and kept from arising by their thoughts 
jand wanderings; and as such a faithful one waits 
in the light, and keeps in this divine work, God 
often times answers the secret travail and breath- 
ings of his own seed through such a one, so that 
the rest will find themselves secretly smitten with- 
/out words, and that one will be very useful through 
the seerct travail of his soul to bring forth the life 
in them, whereby life will come to be raised in all, 
and the vain imaginations brought down; and 
such an one is felt by the rest to minister life unto 
|them without words. Barc.ay. 
New Jersey, 1854. 
Scanian 
Increase of the Mormons. 
| The “General Epistle of the Saints, Young, 
Kimball, and Grant, Presidents of the Latter-day 
‘Church, to the Saints on Earth,” represents the 
| growth of that strange people as immense. They 
jare erecting fortifications against future attacks, 
jand cultivating large tracts of land, in Utah, and 
iat the last conference sixty-five missionaries were 
commissioned. In four years their population 
has increased from 4,000 to 30,000. They have 
a perpetual emigration fund of $34,000, out of 
which they pay the expenses ofimmigrant converts. 
They will have 60,000 inhabitants in five years, 
at their present rate of increase.—They have 
churches in England, Scotland, Wales, Denmark, 
‘Sweden, Norway, Iceland, France, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, Malta, Gibraltar, Hindostan, 
Australia and the Sandwich Islands; and they 
have recently sent missionaries to Siam, Ceylon, 
China, the West Indies, Guinea and Chili. The 
| Book of Mormon has been published in French, 
‘German, Italian, Danish, Polynesian, Welsh. 
Their doctrines and practices are of the most 
|putrid character, and unless decomposed of their 
own corruptness, they will, ere long, be a source 
of trouble to our government. They daily grow 
more formidable, and must end in utter dissolu- 
tion, or spread their vile influences to the over- 
throw of morality and civilization —Late Paper. 
iniasmniblaitipicatvie 


Much in Little. 


He who bears and forbears is always a useful 
member of a community. 

If thou wilt suspect, let it be thyself. 

It is wholly vain to suppose we can destroy a 
corrupt tree merely by condemning its fruits. 

Slander, snake-like, creepeth in the dust, think- 
ing to escape recrimination. 

Well-timed silence hath more eloquence than 
speech. 

Be not offended with any merely because they 
do not honour thee. 

We cannot in any degree be reconciled to error, 
if we are alive in the Truth. 

If we strive to do the Lord’s work with our own 
tools, he will reject our doings, and be they ever 
so hidden, make them manifest to our confusion. 
| True charity will never smooth down error, for 
ishe thinketh no evil; neither will she attempt to 
‘shut our eyes to the distinction between him who 
'serveth the Lord and him who serveth him not. 
Let Christ’s ambassadors beware of lightness 1 
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George Washington.—His published correspon- 
dence is a revelation of the high virtue and great 
capacity for the several stations which he filled. 


He was in all things honest and just, truthful and | 


dignified, liberal and modest, courteous and gen- 
tlemanly, and hence the good opinion which all 
true men everywhere felt for George Washington 
when he was alive, and which they retain now that 
he isno more. The following letter is a model 
one for the example it gives of the true mode of 
living at home, and we need such examples from 
just such high authority in these days of extrava- 
gance, folly and selfishness. The letter we copy 
is now for the first time published, and was writ- 
ten to Tobias Lear, in England, in 1794. Wash- 
ington gives the following reasons why he has 
empowered Mr. Lear to sell a portion of his landed 
estate : 

“J have no seruple in disclosing to you that 
my motives to these sales are to reduce my income, 
be it more or less, to specialities—that the re- 
mainder of my days may thereby be more tranquil 


and free from care, and that 1 may be enabled, | 


knowing what my dependence is, to do as much 
good as my resources will admit; for although in 
the estimation of the world I possess a good and 
clear estate, yet so unproductive is it, that I am 
oftentimes ashamed to refuse aid which I cannot 
afford unless I sell part of it to answer this purpose. 
Besides these I have another motive which makes 
we earnestly wish for these things—it is indeed 
more powerful than all the rest—namely, to liberate 
a certain species of property which I possess very 
repugnantly to my own feelings, but which impe- 
rious necessity compels, until I can substitute 
some other expedient by which expenses not in 
my power to avoid, (however well disposed I may 
be to do it,) can be defrayed.” 

No one, after this disclosure of Washington’s 
financial situation, can accuse him of parsimony. 
It evidences the same high integrity and thought- 
ful honesty which he displayed at the head of the 
army and in the presidential chair. 

cient 
Scientific Novelties, 

Some curious questions in the obscurer branches 
of science have been recently debated at the Lon- 
don Royal Institution. Dr. Tyndall has been ex- 
amining the subject of tones emitted by masses 
of heated metal while cooling. He proved by re- 
peated experiments, the incorrectness of the ex- 
planation hitherto received, but was still unable 
to assign the phenomena to their true cause. 
Another was on some most extraordinary effects 
of motion, which the Rev. Badin Powell, though 
he interested his auditors in the experiments, 
could not satisfactorily explain. One of the ef- 
fects is this: Let a beam, free to turn in all diree- 
tions, be balanced horizontally on the top of a 
standard ; then put a small wheel on one end, 
cause it to rotate rapidly, and the beam will still 
retain its horizontal position, notwithstanding the 
weight of the wheel. It is as though motion nul- 
lifled gravity ; but as some of the most ingenious 
English philosophers are examining into the phe- 
homena, it is hoped an explanation may ere long 
be found. Another interesting subject is that 
brought forward by Professor Edward Forbes, 
ho has started an inquiry as to the depth of 
primeval oceans, and who believes it possible to 
throw light upon it by a study of the colour of 


fossil shells. The shallower the water the more} 


intense the colour, is the experience gained by 
dredging in the seas of the present period; and, 
tasoning from analogy, we may infer the same 
hw prevailed in earlier periods. Ehrenberg, too, 
tontributes something more to our knowledge of 
wean life; he has examined specimens of the 
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;mud brought up from the depth of six thousand 
\fathoms, and finds them to contain living infu-| 
jsoria. The astronomers, also, have been some-| 
what excited, not by the discovery of a new planet, |= ’ er : 
but by a book on the Plurality of Worlds, written| We have received the following information re- 
to prove that there is no such plurality. The|Specting the Yearly Meeting lately held in Balti- 
‘author, a learned doctor of Cambridge, contends | ™°re- ; 

| that this globe of ours, and this only, is inhabited.| , The meeting convened on Second-day, the 24th 
| All the others are lifeless. ult. ; the meeting of Ministers and Elders having 
| It is of great importance to the cheap applica-| been held on the Seventh-day preceding. Seve- 
tion of electricity, that the products of the battery ral ministers from other Yearly Meetings, with 
ishould be economically useful. In the ordinary |™!utes, were in attendance. : , . 
‘zine and copper, the sulphate of zine formed is of| |. Epistles from London, Dublin, New York, 
little use, except for the purpose of smelting to} hiladelphia, and Indiana ‘Yearly Meetings, and 
‘regain the metal, as its use in medicine does not|%¢ from the larger body in New England, were 
‘ead to any great consumption of the article. Ac-| read, and av cominittee appointed to essay replies 
cordingly, various experiments have been made | thereto. The Clerk then informed the meeting 
with the view of obtaining a battery product of| that he had iin his possession two epistles, one 
sufficiently extensive utility. Robert’s battery | Signed by Benjamin Hoyle, as clerk, and the 
substituted tin for zine, and the exciting fluid | ther by Jonathan Binns, each purporting to 
|being nitric acid, produced stannic oxyd, which | ©°™° from the Yearly Meeting of Ohio: where- 
‘afterwards being united with soda, formed stan-|"POM ® committee of twelve was appointed, to 
nate of soda, an article largely used by calico| "mite with a like committee of women Friends, 
| printers for brightening their colours. The profit| should they appoint one, to take the subject un- 
on this product it was thought would pay the ex-|der consideration, and report to a future sitting, 
pense of working the battery, the electricity from their judgment as to which of those meetings 
which, in that case, would be obtained for nothing. | should be recognized as Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Great hopes were entertained that this process of| The meeting proceeded in transacting its usual 
manufacture would be extensively followed, but | business until Third-day afternoon, when the 
lehde dese web seem to have heen os yet realized. above mentioned committee ( which had been 
| Dr. Watson has broached a similar idea, using | Joined by thirteen women Friends) produced a 
| prussiate of potash as one of the exciting fluids, | "PT, signed by nineteen, stating they were 
}and producing a Prussian blue, or prussiate of agreed to recommend that the epistle signed by 
\zine, from the decomposition of the iron or zinc J. Binns should be read. The meeting was in- 
cells employed. Sometimes chromate of potash formed that six of the committee could not unite 
is used, which, acting on the products of decom-| with the report, believing that the body sending 
position of lead cells, forms the bright yellow | the epistle recommended to be read, was a spu- 
chromate of lead. Whether these products can|"l0US mecting, set up in a wrong spirit, and out 
‘be obtained more advantageously or cheaply in of the order of our religious Society. After a 
the battery, than if the ingredients were mixed diversity of sentiment had been expressed, both 
lout of the cells in common vessels, is a question | regard to the report, and the meeting proposed 
which an extended experience will probably soon | ® be recognized, the language of the report was 
deshie. |so altered as to make it clear that it was united 


| with only by those of the committee who signed 
The Sound of Bells.—The nearer bells are|it. The adoption of the report was united with 
hung to the surface of the earth, other things|by a large portion of the meeting, but was de- 
being equal, the farther they can be heard.|cidedly opposed by several who believed that the 
| Franklin has remarked, that many years ago the jepistle signed by B. Hoyle came from the legiti- 
‘inhabitants of Philadelphia had a bell imported; mate Yearly Meeting of Ohio. 

\from England. In order to judge of the sound,|! A minute was made adopting the report, and 
it was clevated on a triangle, in the great street) the epistle signed by J. Binns was read. This 
‘of the city, and struck, as it happened, on a mar-| meeting then proceeded in transacting the usual 
ket day, when the people coming to market were | business. 

surprised on hearing the sound of a bell at a} We are further informed, that those Friends 
|greater distance from the city than they ever) who could not unite with acknowledging the se- 
| heard any bell before. This circumstance excited | ceding meeting in Ohio, remained together at the 
|the attention of the curious, and it was discovered | close of this sitting, and after considering their 
|that the sound of the bell struck in the street) situation, concluded to convene the following day 
jreached nearly double the distance it did when |at the house of a Friend; at which meeting they 
‘raised in the air. In the air, sound travelled at) decided as Baltimore Yearly Meeting to address 
|the rate of from 1130 to 1140 feet per second.|the Yearly Meetings of London, Dublin, North 
| In water, 4708 feet per second. Sounds are dis-| Carolina, Philadelphia and Ohio. At a subse- 
tinct at twice the distance on the water that they | quent sitting, after adopting communications to 
are on the land. 
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| those meetings, in consequence of the smallness 
noses > ; lof their number, they thought it best to invite 
Bank of England Notes.—The notes of the} the two last named mectings, if way should open 
Bank of England, under a new process, not long for it, to appoint committees to aid them in decid- 
since adopted, are signed by machinery. The | ing what further course to take. They then ad- 
engraving of the whole note is complete. For- journed, to meet at Nottingham at the usual time 
'merly the bank employed twenty clerks, at a) jext year. ; 
‘salary each of £500 per annum, who did nothing | 
else but sign their names to notes. The new| , SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
mode of signing, it is supposed, will prevent coun-| EUROPE.—News from England to the 14th ult. The 
terfeiting. | stocks of breadstuffs at all the ports was light, and the 
: farmers do not offer freely. Flour had advanced 1s. 6d. 
during the week. 


—_—»—__——_ 
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Revenue of the United States.—It is estimated The Wor The last sn ities theieantiindia 

a . Peta ‘ ” a ve ar.—ihe iast accounts from 1€ rim re 

that the eo of the United States, for the fiscal | that the allied forces had passed around Sebastopol, 
year terminating on July 1st, will be $75,000,000 ; 


. ? »|and were about commencing the attack from the south 
an increase of $14,000,000 in the present year. | side, where the defences were thought to be the weak- 
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est. Menschikoff maintained his position on the north 
side, where he was waiting the expected reinforcements. 
Some of these would probably arrive by the 15th ult. All 
the appearances indicate a desperate defence. Imme-| 
diately after the battle of the Alma, Menschikoff caused 
five of his line of battle ships, and two frigates, to be 
sunk in eight or ten fathoms water, thus completely 
blocking up the entrance to the harbour of Sebastopol, | 
and preventing the possibility of an attack by sea. The 
ships were sunk with all their guns and stores on board, | 
and rigging standing. The remainder of the Russian | 
fleet was held in readiness for sinking, and their crews | 
numbering 10,000 men had been added to the garrison. 
This measure has rendered the allied fleet comparatively | 
useless, and the marines have been landed, and were | 
acting with the land forces. On the 2nd ult., the allies 
had destroyed the aqueduct, and cut off the supply of 
water from the city, which is now dependent upon its} 
reservoirs. The allied trenches were within 1600 yards 
of the walls, and it was expected that an assault would 
be made soon, probably on the 8th ult. It is said that 
the Russians had but 35,000 men at Alma, that number 
being thought sufficient to defend the position. 

The French commander-in-chief St. Arnaud has died | 
of disease of the heart; he is succeeded by General 
Canrobert. The Russian forces in the Crimea are esti- 
mated at 85,000 men, and the allies at 90,000, including | 
the seamen from the fleet. All the allied reserves had 
left Varna for the Crimea. 

THE BALTIC.—The greater portion of the fleet un- 
der Admiral Napier was at anchor near Revel; it was 
not expected that any further operations would be 
attempted this season. 

FRANCE.—The recent fabrication respecting the fall | 
of Sebastopol, which so successfully imposed upon the | 
French and English governments, has been traced to| 
the Paris Bourse. A correspondent of the Journal in 
Smyrna is implicated. 

PRUSSIA.—The expectation now is, that Prussia, | 
yielding to the pressure of the Western Powers, will de- 
clare her policy identical with that of Austria. 

ASIA.—The Circassians have been defeated by the 
Russians. 

CHINA.—On the 2lst of Eighth mo., the siege of 
Canton continued. Shanghai was still held by the in- 
surgents. 

JAPAN.—On the 16th of Sixth mo., the U. S. store | 
ship was at Simonda. Visits had been made to sundry 
villages along the coast. The inhabitants generally | 
were of a friendly disposition. The U.S. ship South-| 
ampton was to sail in a few days direct for Washington, 
bringing the presents to this country from the Emperor 
of Japan. 

The treaty made by Com. Perry with the authorities 
of the Loo Choo Islands, provides that they shall fur- 
nish American ships touching there, with whatever they | 
want at fair prices; furnish them with pilots to and} 
from the harbour of Napa, assist shipwrecked vessels, &c. | 

LIBERIA.—Late accounts from this republic, say that} 
the culture and manufacture of sugar on the St. Paul's | 
river was rapidly increasing. Fine large cane fields | 
were to be seen in every direction, and during the pre- | 
sent season it was thought fifty sugar farms would be 
laid out. Some of the sugar already landed at Monrovia, 
is said to be of fine quality. 

CANADA.—Terrible Railroad Disaster.—On the 27th 
ult., a collision, attended with dreadful results, occur-| 
red on the Great Western (Canada) railroad. The ex-| 
press train going west had been delayed and thrown 
out of time, by the bursting of the head of the cylinder | 
and other hindrances. When about thirteen miles west | 
of Chatham, and thirty miles from Detroit, in a dense | 
fog, and the train going about twenty miles an hour, | 
it came in collision with a gravel train. The first and| 
second passenger cars were broken into splinters, and | 
nearly all the persons in them either killed or wounded. | 
Forty-eight men, women and children were killed, and | 
forty-one persons injured—one half of the number, it is | 
thought, fatally. 

UNITED STATES. — Prepayment of Postage.—Nine 
months ago fifty-two per cent. of the letters sent in the 
U. S. mail were at that time prepaid. A recent inves- 
tigation shows that at this time quite sixty per cent. of 
the letters so sent are prepaid. 

Pennsylvania. — The Vote on Prohibition. — The offi- 





cial returns show that 321,852 persons voted on this 


question, 158,342 ballots being cast for, and 163,510 
against the measure. 
hibition majorities, the vote was 113,770 against 76,168. 
In the remaining twenty-seven counties, there were 
44,572 votes for the law, and 87,342 against. Alleghany, 
Armstrong, Blair, Bradford, Erie, Fayette, Lawrence, 
Venango, Wayne, and Wycoming gave 31,842 votes for, 


|ult., this structure gave way under the weight of a large | 
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Northampton, Schuylkill, and York gave only 10,988 | troops, though the stirring events 


votes for, and 34,771 against. It thus appears, that 
some sections of the State are strongly in favour of a 
prohibitory enactment, and others as decidedly opposed 
to it. 


California.—The steamers George Law and Star of| 


the West have arrived at New York, the former with 


$1,082,000 in specie, and the latter with $800,000. The| 


news by these arrivals is to Ninth mo. 30. From Ore- 
gon, information had been received of a terrible mas- 
sacre of overland emigrants by the Winneras Indians, | 
on Boise river, near Fort Boise. About twenty persons, | 
men, women and children were murdered with circum- | 
stances of the most atrocious cruelty. A considerable 
force had been sent in pursuit of the Indians. In San} 
Francisco, two new free school-houses have been opened | 
with accommodations for 1500 pupils. The market 
was well supplied with fine fruit, such as grapes, peaches, 
and melons. 





The following are some of the statistics of the port} 
for the previous nine months: Shipments of gold, | 
$37,216,831. Exports of quicksilver, 13,343 flasks, | 
worth about $500,000. Freights received on cargoes | 
from Atlantic and foreign ports, $4,368,304. Gold de- 
posited in the mint, from Fourth mo. 1, to Ninth mo. 1], | 
$7,167,736; coined during the same time, $2,461,207. | 
It is reported that the Apaches, south of the Colorado, | 
on the Gadsden tract, murdered, on the 31st of Eighth 
mo., a party of fifty persous migrating from Texas to| 
California. There is another rumor that twenty-five 
Americans have perished by thirst on the southern | 
route. 

Chicago.—The city authorities have authorized a con-| 
tract with the American Sub-marine Tunnel Company | 
for the construction of a cast iron roadway under'| 
Chicago river. 

New York.—During the week before last, not a single | 
barrel of flour nor a bushel of wheat was shipped from 
this port. For some time past, the markets have been | 
sparingly supplied with wheat and flour, and prices 
have materially advanced. Mortality last week, 478, of | 
which 34 were from cholera. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 164, of which 6} 
were from cholera. 

Cleveland, O.—On the 28th, a fire occurred in this 
city, by which the custom-house, two hotels, and a large 
number of other buildings, occupying three squares of 
ground, were destroyed. A great quantity of merchan- 
dize of various kinds, was also consumed. The loss is 
stated to be over one million of dollars. 

Miscellaneous.—The Usury Law repealed in England.— 
The entire repeal of the usury laws in Great Britain, 
has been accomplished at the recent session of parlia- 
ment. It is now lawful, in Great Britain, to loan money | 
at any rate of interest, and on any description of pro- 
perty, either real estate or otherwise. 

Silver Ore in Georgia.—The Atlantia (Geo.) Examiner 
says that rich silver ore in large quantities has been 
found on the Chattahoochee river. It was being success- 
fully mined by a company formed for the purpose. 

Telegraphic Wires have been extended entirely across 
the peninsula of Hindostan, from Calcutta to Bombay, 
a distance of twelve hundred miles. 

Destruction of the Port Deposit Bridge-—On the 26th 





drove of cattle, about 100 of which were precipitated | 
into the Susquehanna. Many had their legs broken by | 
the fall. 

Carrier Pigeons.—The first telegraphic accounts of| 
the foreign news by the steamship Africa on her last 
trip, were sent on shore by pigeons, a distance of five | 
miles outside of Sandy Hook, and telegraphed thence to | 
New York, Philadelphia, and other cities, and published | 
an hour before the arrival of the steamer at her wharf. | 

Prussia.—The fire which broke out at Memel on the! 
5th ult., destroyed nearly the whole town, and property | 
valued at from three to six millions of thalers. An im-| 
mense quantity of tallow was consumed. Thousands of 
people have been made houseless by the conflagration. | 

The Explosion at New Castle, Eng.—A fire broke out| 
in Dawson’s steam mill, at Gateshead (near New Castle) | 
on the 6th ult., destroying a vast amount of property, 
and involving great destruction of human life. Twenty 
bodies have been taken out of the ruins, and nearly one 
hundred survivors were so badly injured that many more 
deaths were expected. The destruction of property is 
not less than £1,000,000. The explosion arose from the 


In thirty-six counties giving pro-| fire extending to a warehouse stored with sulphur, salt- 


petre, naphtha and gunpowder, of the latter, report says, 
j}seven tons. The two towns, (for New Castle was instan- 


| duced, over a large area, to a wreck. 





Cholera in the Crimea.—At the latest dates this dread 
and 13,641 against, whilst Berks, Lebanon, Lehigh,| destroyer was making awful havoc among the allied 


: —————— 


; of war throw its 
quicter horrors, for the present, into the shade. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 6th of Eleventh month next. The 
pupils will be conveyed by railroad to West Chester, 
where conveyances will be in waiting to take them to 
the School, on the arrival of the morning and afternoon 
cars, on Second-day, the 6th, and Third-day, the 7th 
of Eleventh month. The children will get their bag- 
gage the day after their arrival. The cars will leave 
the depot, south side of Market street, above Eigh- 
teenth strect, (formerly Schuylkill Fifth,) at half past 
7 o'clock, a.m., and 3 o’clock, p.m. The agent of the 


| School will be at the railroad depot, on Second and 


Third-day afternoons, and will furnish pupils with 
tickets, and accompany them to West Chester. Those 
who go by the morning train, will be furnished with 
tickets by a person in attendance. To those who pro- 
cure tickets as directed, the fare from Philadelphia to 
the School, including baggage, will be one dollar, which 
will be charged to the scholar at the School. All bag- 
gage should be distinctly marked West-town, and with 
the name of the owner, and should be sent directly to 
the railroad depot. 

The West-town office is at Friends’ bookstore, No. 84 
Arch street, where all small packages for the pupils left 
before 12 o’clock on Seventh-days, will be forwarded. 
All letters for the pupils and others at the School, should 
be sent by mail, directed to West-town Boarding School, 
West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Pa. Postage should be 
pre-paid, and packages should be distinctly marked and 
put up in a secure manner, so that their contents will not 
be liable to be lost by handling. The stage will leave 
West Chester during the Winter Session, for the School, 
on Second, Fourth, and Seventh-days, on the arrival of 
the morning cars from the city, and from the School to 
West Chester, on the same days, to meet the morning 
ears to Philadelphia. The fare for each passenger to 
and from West Chester by the stage, will be 25 cents, 
When special conveyances at other times are provided 
at the School, an extra charge will be made. 

West-town, Ninth mo., 1854. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joel Evans, agt., for John Lewis, $2, 
vol. 27; from Wm. D. Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 27; from C. 


oly 


Bracken, agt., O., for John Wright, $4, vols. 27 and 28; 


from H. Robinson, agt., N. Y., for John Bell, Ind., $2, vol. 
28; from A. Dirkin, Eng., for Jonathan Harris, jr., 10s., 
vol. 28, for Joseph Harvis, 10s., vol. 28; from Mary Ro- 
berts, Ind., $2, vol. 27; from Sl. Chadbourne, C. W., 
$2, vol. 28; from J. Cockill, Pa., $2, vol. 27; from G. 


Wy 


| C. Carpenter, 28 cts. for defi. numbers. 





TEACHER WANTED, 

A well qualified Teacher to take charge, at the close 
of the present year, of the “Sheppard School” for 
Coloured Girls on Randolph street. Applications in 
writing may be addressed to Edward Richie, Clerk of 
the Board of Trustees, No. 173 Vine street. 





A mecting of “The Female Society of Philadelphia 
for the Relief and Employment of the Poor,” will be held 
at the “IIouse of Industry,’ No. 70 N. Seventh street, 
on Seventh-day, Eleventh mo. 4th, at 34 o’clock. 

Philad., Tenth mo. 17th, 1854. 

ee 

Marrigp, at Friends’ Meeting, Tecumseh, Michigan, 
the 21st of Ninth month, Samue. M. Sarrertuwaire, of 
Lenawee county, to Jang, daughter of Aaron Comfort, 
of the former place. 
ee ee rem mn nm ee en ee 

Diep, on the 23rd ult., at his residence, Penn’s Manor, 
Bucks county, Cyrus C. Comrort, son of the late Josiah 
Comfort, in the 22nd year of his age ; a member of Falls 
Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 29th ult., at his residence, in this city, 
Josern Kite, aged about 59 years. His character was 
marked with great integrity, and he bore in life and con- 
versation a testimony in favour of the simplicity the 
truth leads into, and against the many departures in the 
present day from the plainness, which characterized our 
forefathers. Laving mercifully experienced the cleans- 
ing operations of Divine grace whilst in life and health, 

| we donbt not but the sudden summons, “ the Master 18 
come and calleth for thee,” found him ready, and as one 





|eously involved in the calamity,) were more or less re-| prepared to enter the marriage chamber of the Lamb. 
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